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CRITICAL ARCHITECTURE 

BY STARK YOUNG 

Mb. Edwards had been over for several months and I had 
seen him in the pension at Siena. He was a man moderately 
tall, with brown hair and faded blue eyes, a little screwed up 
with an old intention not to be taken in. There was a sense of 
power about him, not so much about him exactly as about his 
forefathers ; compared to some image one got through him of them, 
he seemed weaker and generally less, an impression of a strong 
mass shrunken, a kind of Christian ram that had dwindled and 
shrunk and got pointed up here and there. And his mouth 
twitched downward at the corners. 

He was here in Italy because the doctor had prescribed the 
change for him. A nervous condition generally he had, which 
the war had greatly aggravated. Mr. Edwards had taken the 
war very seriously, had swallowed all the newspaper propaganda, 
and had raged from the outset to go to the aid of the Mother 
Country, as he called England. Since the war Mr. Edwards had 
not seemed able to pull himself together. He had worried too 
much, besides, over the atrocities and he had knitted socks too 
much in the evenings, he said, to recover at once. 

Mrs. Edwards had not come over with her husband. She had 
launched some civic work at home in Durham which she expected 
to benefit the whole of Western Massachusetts and she had felt 
that she ought to stay and see it through. And so it had been 
hard for Mr. Edwards at first alone in a foreign country. But he 
had got to liking Italy; and when I had seen him last in Florence 
he was buying with great abandonment at Mr. Coles's in the Borgo 
San Iocopo prints, of terrible works it must be said, Carlo Dolci, 
Guido Reni, Sassoferato's Madonna with the blue veil, and 
educational pieces, mostly Roman ruins, for his son, who was a 
professor in a theological seminary somewhere in the State. I 
had come, then, to think of Mr. Edwards in Florence among the 
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more second-rate glories there, looking up historical spots like 
Savonarola's cell and the tomb of Amerigo Vespucci. 

So that I was surprised one day in Venice to find him in the 
Piazza San Marco at one of the tables of a little cafe that had 
been thrown out over the quay for the season. 

It was autumn, the season in Venice when the moist wind is 
touched with the perfumes of that delicious death everywhere in 
the gardens of the town. At night the moon and the stars shone; 
and all day the light flooded the palaces by the canals, which were 
golden and rose and blue and white above their floating images. 
Over the bright walls dead leaves drifted down on to the paving 
stones of the streets and floated on the water. The church bells, 
coming in crowds at their due hours, fell on the sharp clearness of 
the air like great brazen flowers shaken down. And now as I sat 
there, I could hear music somewhere, a girl singing, poignant, 
almost shrill, like some secret entreaty to all the sails going out 
smaller and smaller on the rim of the sea. The sky was golden 
fading into dusk above the golden darkening water. But in this 
golden twilight Venice seemed more rose-tint and aureate than 
ever, more magnificently proud, more gorgeous in her dream. 
Everything had something in it that lifted the city and its life 
into a kind of deeper truth, like that of art. The substance of it 
seemed to tremble and dilate itself. 

It was the contrast of this with Mr. Edwards that had started 
Venice afresh in my mind. When I came back to the thought of 
him he looked more drab and more Durham than ever in this 
gorgeous world, far more so than in Siena or Florence, which have 
after all their crabbed spots and their narrow pinch of Puritanism. 

"Do you know," he said immediately after my opening saluta- 
tions and inquiries, "I've come here every evening I've been in 
Venice to look at this Library of St. Mark's." 

"Really?" I said, not quite understanding. 

"It seems to me very good." 

I looked at Sansovino's facade which I had known so long, those 
columns and pilasters and the panels above and that sculptured 
frieze; the elegant arrangement, the superb sophistication of it. 
How cold the mind was there! And how much knowledge, how 
much of the spiritual indifference and magnificent mentality of 
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the Renaissance! The golden lights fell across it now at this 
hour, the figures coming more alive than their creator meant 
them to be, and some of their suave and fertile invention running 
fast away from its rich restraint toward a sheer ecstasy in that 
enchanting light. 

But these reflections could not help me with Mr. Edwards. 

"The facade, you see," he said. 

"Yes," I said. 

"I find it very interesting." 

"And of course," I said, "in this light, just after sunset." 

" It seems to me very unusual. Excellent. I presume there is 
a good photograph of it. I must see about that." 

"Photographs are unsatisfactory, of course," I said luminously; 
"the reduced scale and no color." 

"I can get a colored one perhaps. I want you should go with 
me," he said, "if it is not too inconvenient." 

I agreed. 

My casate came, and he was finishing his. We sat eating for a 
while in silence, both of us looking now and again at the Library 
of St. Mark's, which in the blue dark air had become like some 
great figured ivory stirring with the rhythms of its profound sur- 
face. Now and then I saw the gondoliers going down to their 
craft; and a seller of flowers with pyramids of jasmine passed us, 
and of oleanders, dull rose in the growing dusk, their perfume 
spreading on the languid sea air. 

"I want to see my home again and my family, of course," 
Mr. Edwards said at length, "my wife and son and his wife — he's 
been married a year to-morrow. But I am sorry to leave all this. 
One gets accustomed to it, I guess." 

"One develops new aesthetic needs," I replied absently. 

But Mr. Edwards was now going to talk. "And yet after all 
it will be good to be at home," he began; "after all it is where one 
belongs. And Durham of course is an exceptional place, though 
I am a citizen who say it. You've been there? Yes, I remem- 
ber now you said you had. An exceptional place, excellent 
streets, splendid shade trees, elms, unusually good educational 
advantages and churches and a good business town." I nodded, 
and he went on: "And splendid old houses. Do you know the 
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James Brown house, 1783? The Brewer house, that was 1745?" 
— and so on. I did not remember them, though I privately re- 
membered that they were about as different from one another 
as a set of chairs. They were simple, Mr. Edwards continued, 
very simple, of course, but full of a fine restraint and taste. 
Those phrases I recalled myself from Durham. He was going 
by on his way up, to see his son and his daughter-in-law, a fine 
young woman, very unusual for these days. The daughter of a 
professor in Brown University. A splendid, ideal young woman. 
She could read Greek, could sew and could cook, and she had 
written a pageant. He thought his son very fortunate. Then 
Mr. Edwards suddenly stopped and pulled himself together. 
"That reminds me," he cried, at least he almost cried, "if I'm 
going to-morrow I'd better go see about that photograph now 
while I think of it. You have your coffee on hand — no, don't 
trouble. I'll come back." He hurried away. 

The light had died like a passion that changes little by little 
into a memory. And now with the darkness falling, the lamps 
of the Piazza had come on. And now the faQade of the Library of 
St. Mark's was like a great painting in grisaille, incomparably 
complete in itself, and magical with a kind of intellectual rhythm 
strangely apparent in the dull glare of the lights; quietly ornate, 
and broadly sure of itself; and sure of those forms in it that 
arrested and held in marble the fleeting glory of thought. 

But I was more absorbed with my problem. Romantic Venice, 
I could see that; the gondolas, the water, the serenades, the color 
of the Doge's Palace, the ices, Byron, Browning, the glass, the 
legends, and the rest. Or I could have understood some pious 
or mystical structure, some emotion of the soul built up in stone 
and full of prayers and half-lights. But not the Library of St. 
Mark's. What Mr. Edwards found there for himself puzzled me 
beyond measure. 

I tried to go over in my mind this Mr. Edwards from Durham. 
His pinched face was full of character, a sort of tart aspic of 
character, it was true, but character all the same, the force to 
keep himself in a continuous unit of thought and will. I thought 
of his Durham, its homely tone, the sense in it of a green-shaded 
calm in a teacup. Of those college girls on the streets with their 
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athletic random, their slang and their unlovely voices. Of those 
ladies going by in closed automobiles, so many of them settled 
there on the easy cushions with tightened lips and a grim deter- 
mination on their faces, but toward what, I could never make 
out, the determination to be determined, I suppose. I thought 
of those fine and tingling winter days, all whiteness, full of energy 
and drive. And of their dull evenings, propped up with the 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon's reverence for mere dullness, or by the 
citizens flattering themselves that all this was a deep life of 
thought. I recalled most of the culture in Durham, a passable 
taste in safe, stale things. I thought of Durham's pious political 
eloquence, slightly catarrhal; of its churchgoers and its sly gay 
dogs. And of the handful of people of living and beautiful worth, 
torturing themselves into staleness for lack of enough to whet 
their lives upon in such an atmosphere. And I thought of those 
houses, Browns, Brewers, and the rest, that Mr. Edwards had 
remembered phrases to praise. They did have a certain simplic- 
ity, charm, or even elegance in a small way. The poetry, too, 
they had of old tea-caddies and candlesticks and parental affec- 
tion, however quiet, of long-dead faces and half forgotten hym- 
nologies. But what a pity that so much attention as they got 
could not be also applied to an art more ample, august and sig- 
nificant and capable of wider experience! 

What I pondered was this: If Mr. Edwards was so impressed 
with Sanso vino's facade, what effect did it have on him? How 
could he like Durham architecture and Sansovino's, of which in 
style Durham's best was a distant descendant? But that much 
was not so difficult. The two things satisfied two wants of his na- 
ture. Or they were compensations for repressions that had gone 
on, inhibitions . And perhaps his mind was compartmental, water- 
tight compartments — to use the phrase attributed to a hundred 
people. Very well. But my problem remained, nevertheless. 

How can you really see the point of Sansovino's art and that 
art not be a criticism on yourself, on the rest of your living and 
thinking, on your taste, which after all emerges from the kind of 
man you are? It ought not to make you dislike Durham, but it 
ought certainly to make you see how lean a phrase Durham is in 
life and art. The problem reminded me of professors I have 
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known who spoke of being in a state that they described as read- 
ing through an author, Sophocles for example. But what ex- 
actly do they get from it of any depth if the Sophoclean does not 
become a comment and criticism of their minds and souls, a part 
of their lives? They would try to evade this point by calling it 
an emotional reaction, which of course it is in no sense that liv- 
ing through a day is not emotional. But without that do they 
see the Sophoclean point at all? If Mr. Edwards really saw 
Sansovino's art, there ought to be something in its formal ele- 
gance, warm rhythm and dignity and copious invention that 
would make him demand some august and fertile distinction in 
his own life and thinking and relationships. And that would 
make him want a number of added qualities in his daughter-in- 
law before she became Ideal Woman. And if Mr. Edwards really 
sees the point in Sansovino, the famed sincerity of the Brown 
house ought to sink somewhat into unvoluminous proportions 
by the unavoidable comparison with Sansovino's work, with that 
rich, fluent and elaborate material here unified into a large sim- 
plicity by the rhythm, pattern and cogency of fine artistic dom- 
ination. At least Mr. Edwards would have to take a stand 
on these two estates and credos of living. It is quite all right to 
love Durham, but not to talk nonsense about it. Or must one 
be an artist to make this large transcription of art into one's own 
condition? 

I thought of the arid cramp of those speeches in praise of the 
Library of St. Mark's; and then of the monologue about Durham 
and its virtues. The image of that face rose again in my mind; 
something about it of a wistful, converted snapping-turtle. It 
looked more pinched than ever in the midst of all this accomplish- 
ment, this release, this abundance of living, these invenzioni 
mirabillissime e infinite cose, these inventions most marvellous 
and infinite things that Leonardo used to tell his pupils of; this 
goodness and delight that spread from a profound art into the 
body and mind. By contrast with all this how pitiful seemed the 
record written on that intent face, of foolish inhibitions exercised 
often with no intelligent end or foresight but only for their own 
sake; the stamp there of egotistical indulgence in remorse and con- 
science and meaningless negation, sustained by complacent and 
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jealous provincialism. I wondered what Sansovino and Venice 
had done to all this. If Mr. Edwards found himself the same and 
his satisfactions with Durham the same after all this, how much 
did he see at all what Sansovino meant? 

He came back. 

"The man had none in stock/' he stated, " or so he said. I had 
to order a photograph sent to me. I suppose he is reliable." 

"Quite," I said, automatically. 

"Well, then, I must say goodbye and get back to my hotel 
and have my dinner and pack up. I leave early in the morning." 
We shook hands. I wished him a pleasant journey. 

"If you should come to Durham again, let me know", he said; 
and turned away. I saw him stop a little way off and look 
around him once, slowly; then he disappeared down the arcade. 

The late moon had come up now and the Piazza lamps had 
been cut off save for a few here and there. Venice had grown 
quieter, for the evening gaities were not yet arrived. From my 
far corner of the great square the noises of the city seemed far 
away. The dip of an oar measured the silence. The hour 
seemed to be made up of the silence that preceded a sound and 
the silence that followed it. But the measure of the oar was like 
a living pulse. There was nothing sterile or mechanical in it. 
And the rhythm of it everywhere, I knew, would be moving in 
the sleeping water the reflections of the stars. The moonlight 
now was creeping across the wide Piazza, strangely white; it 
touched the firm elegance and definity of the marble columns 
where they rose from the silver pavement. I watched the light 
climb higher and higher and rest at length on the frieze, whose 
figures sprang with that into life again, and whose elegance 
settled again upon it. The mind, I thought, has its passionate 
distinction, and the magnificent chaos of emotion in us has its 
deep urgency of order and pattern and its cold unity underneath. 
And in great art like this I could see the gorgeous and august 
necessity of life; and the heroic need of a large nature for moral 
domination of its powers. 

I realized, as I sat there thinking, that Durham was fast be- 
coming a problem in aesthetics. But it was human, too, and hu- 
manly it seemed far away and most unfruitful, and yet not with- 
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out its poignant hidden beauty and pathos and heart. But like, 
too, a tune played on a little organ by a villager, stern and thin 
and insistent and quavering, with one stop always out and heard 
by hosts of Edwardses, who like it well enough and speak of it a 
little stubbornly as fine and simple. And how much, I asked 
myself, could Mr. Edwards read of this design by which an artist 
has written at least one comment on Durham's meagre ways of 
life? And how far was Mr. Edwards Durham-blind to the elab- 
orate and abundant art of the Library of St. Mark's; in which 
the silent music of the motionless lines was so powerful that it 
created an illusion of a life richer and more beautiful than this 
life we have? Not of the highest reach of the soul, not that, but 
yet the music of intellectual beauty remaining true even now be- 
neath the pressure of the moon's poetry and the Venetian night. 

Stabk Young. 



